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by road. You will meet the long strings of Bactrian camels,
the fierce Ghilzai tribesmen and their women, and the levies
who by way of blackmail keep order on the trade route.
You will see too how gloriously dirty a tribesman likes to be,
such things as baths, that 'hopen the pores', being anathema
from boyhood to eld.

After twenty miles or so, past old Ali Musjid and other
defensive posts perched high on the hill-top, you climb to
the plateau where dwells the British advanced brigade.
There bugles ring, and pipes skirl, and mountain guns on
their pack mules will jink past you. Atkins as smart as
paint and as hard as nails, and little squat Mongoloid Gurkhas
emulating him; tall Punjabi soldiers of all kinds, and a rattle
of armoured cars and lorries. It is a modern force, two
miles away from an Afghan brigade, which less than twelve
years ago led an Afghan invasion, an event indeed which had
not taken place since the British first closed the Khaiber in
1849. And lest cars and tin-lizzies on their way to Kabul
obsess you with their incongruity, you may if you drive on
a mile or so, look down into Afghanistan and see high
above you the long stone wall of a kqfir hot, an 'unbeliever's
castle*, which may have been old when Alexander's young
men came a-venturing to India.

If you are bright and comely to look upon, you may even
engineer a very pleasant lunch with officers of the garrison,
to whom a skirt in situ is taboo.

A BIT OF AFRIDI LAND

When you come back to the main cantonment of
Peshawur, and see the wire defences within which it lives,
you may like to think of that day when stout British hearts,
old Sidney Cotton and Herbert Edwardes, blew red-coated
Sepoy mutineers from the guns on a public parade, and all
the wild rebel young men from the hills flocked down to be
led to Delhi by the white men who could show so daring a
face to their troubles. You have now glimpsed the Frontier,
but to finish your coup d'asil, without troubling to go far